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[View of the Island of Ischia.]} 


Tut beautiful Gulf of Naples, taken in its enlarged 
sense, extends from the promontory terminated by Cape 
Misenumh to the Sorrento peninsula, ending in Cape 


Minerva,’ now called Della Campanella. The rugged, 
rocky island of Capri stands off Cape Minerva, at.one 
side of the entrance into this magnificent basin ; and the 
larger, loftier, and volcanic island of Ischia stands at 
the other side, off Cape Misenum. , ' 

The distance of Ischia from the city of Naples is not 
above twenty miles, and being only three or four miles 
from the attractions of. Baia, Cuma, the. Fusaro lake, 
&e,, it ig frequently visited by travellers. The salubrity 
of the air, the beauty of the country, the excellence of 
its mineral waters, its baths, its wine, fruit, and other 
produce, also frequently attract the Neapolitan gentry, 
who are not much given to travelling or investigating 
the wonders with which nature surrounds them. A 
small uninhabited rock, called Vivara, and the densely- 
peopled and pretty island of Procida, intervene between 
Ischia and Cape Misenum. From the southernmost 
point of Procida to the nearest point of Ischia is a 
distance somewhat less‘than two miles. From many 
points of view the two islands seem as one; the lofty 
mountains and the great cone of Ischia rising to the 
eye from the comparatively low lands of Procida as if 
from a base. It is curious to observe that Virgil, who 
must have known both islands well, calls Procida 
“high,” whereas, in fact, Ischia is lofty, and Procida 
(as we have just said) comparatively low. It would 
be - + to call the Jura ridge, in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the towering Alps, lofty, or (to take 
a more familiar illustration) to speak of the height of 
the houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard while the imposing 
elevation of the cathedral is before our eyes. 

‘ Few places show more plainly, or with more beauty 
and effect, their volcanic origin than the Island of 
Ischia. ‘The shape of its mountains, the fissures and 
chasms in the mountains” sides, the deep ravines across 
the plains, the lava heaped upon lava, the tracts 
covered with tufo and lapille, grey ashes, and sulphur ; 
the smoke, the pungent steam—the hot mineral waters 
that gush out in almost every direction—all these and 
other things denote volcanic action,'and offer a mag- 
nificent scene of study to the geologist. But in these 
regions everything is volcanic. Besides Vesuvius, a 
dozen craters—some in repose for many centuries, and 
some that wete in fearful activity not many generations 
back,—might be counted close at hand. ‘There lie, in 
wonderful contiguity, the hollows of Agnano, AStroni, 
the Solfatara, the Avernus, and others, each’'of which 
in its day has poured forth smoke’ and flames, ashes, 
and liquid fire.. A little farther off, the sea is dotted 
with the islands of Vendotena, Ponza, Palmerola, and 
half a score of islets, which have all been raised above 
the waves by the action of internal fire. Still farther 
off, and to the south, Mount Stromboli rises from the 
bosom of the Mediterranean, and is in almost constant 
activity. If we extend the radii, taking Ischia as the 
centre, we should add an imposing list. The Lipari 
islands, Mount Etna, Mount Vultur, and many other 
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volcanos, extinct or occasionally in action, would be 
included within a comparatively small circumference. 
The picturesque forms and beauty, the luxuriance of 
soil, resulting from these terrific agents and the con- 
vulsions of nature, are most astonishing. 

The most striking feature of Ischia is the mountain 
represented in our engraving, which may be said to 
crown the whole island. This mountain was anciently 
called Epopeus ; its modern name among the islanders 
is Monte San Nicolo (St. Nicholas’ Mount), but they 
sometimes call it Epomeo. A steep, rough road, in 
part over fields of black lava, and in part running 
along dangerous precipices, leads to the summit, which 
is between three and four thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and commands one of the finest views to be 
met with in the Mediterranean. Nearly one-half of the 
southern coast of Italy is spread before the spectator ;— 
in the rear of this admirably-varied line of coast and of 
promontories,—such as one sees in Claude’s pictures,— 
the long, grey chain of the Apennines shows itself. In 
no part of the world is noble scenery enriched with such 
classic or with so many associations. This is a concen- 
trating point for ancient poetry and history. Sitting 
on the lofty cone of Epopeus, and hearing the names 
of all the places visible from that spot mentioned, the 
informed traveller is made to go, almost unconsciously, 
through the whole course of his classical studies. Not 
only is there no rock without a name, but no name 
without a fame of some sort or other—ancient or 
modern, consecrated by Grecian, Roman, or Italian 
genius, The scenery of half of Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’— 
of half of Virgil’s ‘ Hneid,’—is here. The birth-place 
of Tasso is close at hand. The Circean promontory, 
the Syren rocks, the cape where Aineas buried his 
trumpeter, whose name was conferred for ever on that 
cape*, seem almost within arm’s length of the traveller. 
It would require pages merely to name the spots thus 
illustrated that are within sight. Among the associa- 
tions in the more sober walk of history we will mention 
those connected with a sight of the solitary shore at 
Patria, where the great Scipio died, complaining of his 
country’s ingratitude—of the marsh of Minturnum, 
where Marius was found hidden, but whence he escaped 
to complete the strange drama of his life—of the melan- 
choly hill-side near Gaéta, where the fugitive Cicero 
was overtaken and slain,—of the small island of Nisida, 
where Brutus parted from his noble wife; and (to omit 
many others) of Cape Misenum, already alluded to, 
which, after witnessing many changes, became the 
scene of the captivity and death of Augustulus, the last 
Roman Emperor of the West. 

But we must descend from these lofty contempla- 
tions, and from the summit of Mount Epopeus. Ne 
far from this summit, which is formed of greyish lava, 
a crater is still very well defined, though it should 
appear that the eruptions on record did not proceed 
from that mouth, but from various openings much 
lower down the mountain. The last great eruption 
occurred as far back as the year 1302. It was terrific! 
The shaking and crumbling: away of the mountain 
overthrew or buried some of the towns and villages, 
and others of them were consumed and their sites 
covered by the torrents of lava that poured down the 
mountain’s sides, and, in some instances, flowed far 
out to sea, forming, as they cooled, long ridges of coal- 
black, ragged rocks, which, for five hundred years, have 
resisted all the violence of the waves. The north end of 
the island presents a sad but sublime picture. For a 
great length and breadth the land is covered with the 
roughest and darkest lava, while out at sea, with the 
least breath of wind, the water roars and foams among 
the black lava ridges and islets and rocks formed by 
many successive explosions. 
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Not far from these enormous lava beds stands F 
the largest and most populous town in the jig] 
though not the capital. This town is neatly built, ang 
the clean, white walls of its houses contrast singularly 
with the black heaps of volcanic matter scattered gj 
about it. Like each of the towns, and indeed ne 
every village on the island, Foria contains places o 
worship built in a capricious but not disagreeable s¢ 
of architecture. It is principally occupied by thy 
portion of the islanders that get their living by fishing 
and maritime pursuits. 

The capital, which is also called Ischia, stands near} 
at the other end of the island, in a pretty little bay 
opposite to the islet of Vivara. The bay and tow, 
are, or might be, defended by an old castle, which, in 
the most picturesque manner imaginable, is perched op 
the top of a high, detached rock, which is joined to the 
island of Ischia by a short, narrow isthmus of sand, 
it is at this point that travellers, who generally come 
by way of Procida, approach and land; and a striki 
point it is. Casamiccio, another town, and now the 
most frequented by strangers, as conveniences for 
taking mineral and volcanic mud-baths have been 
amply provided, stands on a spur of Mount St. Michael, 
and is pleasantly ventilated and shaded by trees of fine 
growth. Detached casini, or villas, commanding the 
most beautiful views, can be procured at a cheap tate 
im various parts of the island, which contains still 
another town called Panza, and a number of well- 
peopled villages. The circumference of Ischia is about 
twenty English miles; and the whole population is 
about 25,000. 

Though much of this curious island is occupied by 
rocks, lava, and uncovered tufo, or rent into chasms, 
and long, deep fissures, still much remains for the 
purposes of cultivation ; and, where these tracts occur, 
nothing can well be fancied more productive or more 
pleasing to the eye. Extensive vineyards that produce 
an excellent white wine (a very important article of 
export), orchards and gardens furnishing abundance of 
oranges, citrons, melons, and almost every European 
variety of fruit and vegetables, fields of Indian corn, or 
other grain, and of cotton, groves of chestnut-trees and 
ilices, hedge-rows formed of aloes, myrtle, and other 
sweet-smelling shrubs, delightfully variegate the surface 
of the island, and now tend to hide, and now suddenly 
reveal, white villages and scattered cottages. There is 
another feature too characteristic of Ischia to be passed 
over in silence:—the chasms, and steep, narrow delis 
that occur so frequently are, for the most part, shaded 
by a compact and vigorous growth of trees;—the 
stranger, who may suffer from the intense heat of 
summer (the season when the baths are most effica- 
cious), may always retreat to one of these, and find, at 
any hour of the hottest day, and when the glare of 

light is painful in the rest of the island, shade and a 
refreshing coolness, Since the peace, Ischia has been 
gradually rising in reputation as a place of resort for 
the sick. The diseases in which the use of the waters 
in drinking or bathing, and of the mud-baths, prove 
most beneficial, are rheumatism under most of its 
varieties, cutaneous disorders, &c. ‘The Neapolitan 
government have an establishment on the island, to 
which considerable numbers of soldiers and sailors in 
the royal service are sent every year for the recovery of 
their health. Many poor Neapolitans are also sent 
annually, and supported during their stay by associa 
tions of charitable individuals. 

Eight years ago, when the writer of this short notice 
was at Ischia, nearly all the comfortable apartments and 
neat villas were let to foreigners, and some new ones 
were building. Like some of the baths on the Rhine, 
though not in such numbers, the baths of Ischia could 





* Now always called “ Capo Misenv.” 


then boast specimens of most of the great nations,— 
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1884.] THE PENNY 
there were French, Germans, Russians, Poles, Hun- 
ians, Englishmen, Americans, &c. 

The inhabitants of the island, and particularly the 
mariners and the vine-dressers, who form the two more 
numerous classes, are a gay, good-natured, inoffensive 

ple, requiring nothing but an improved education to 
make them very estimable. The women of the pea- 
santry are remarkable for the beauty of their persons 
and the grace of their costume, which is never varied, 
but is the same for all of them. Both their countenance 
and their dress have a striking affinity to the features 
and costume of the Greeks. But this resemblance is 
sill more remarkable in the neighbouring island of 
Procida, where it is rare to meet with a young woman 
that is not handsome, and gracefully or picturesquely 
attired. ' _— 

The beautiful green and mottled-green lavas that 
are so extensively turned and made into snuff-boxes, 
ornaments, paper-pressers, &c. at Naples, and thence 
exported to England and other countries, do not come 
from Mount Vesuvius, but from the island of Ischia. 
The lavas of Vesuvius that are capable of being manu- 
factured are blackish, reddish spotted with grey, and 
grey, but never green. Ischia gives the greens and, 
in addition, some other hues, as well as all the colours 
produced by Vesuvius. Some of the green lavas of 
Ischia are transparent and prettily variegated. 

The beautiful and accomplished Vittoria Colonna 
spent several years in solitude on this island after the 
death of her husband, the Marquis of Pescara. The 
villa where she resided and wrote several of her best 
poems is still preserved. The original drawing, from 
which our engraving is taken, was made by a Neapolitan 
artist on the spot. 


SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 


We had lately occasion to describe the condition of a 
slave in the East as highly favourable; and in proceed- 
ing to substantiate this position by more detailed state- 
ments than our limits then allowed us to furnish, the 
remark cannot be well avoided, that, in proportion to 
the political freedom of a nation, its slaves have been 
unfavourably situated. It is strange, and might on 
a cursory view seem unaccountable, that the Turk and 
the Persian should more distinctly perceive, and more 
cheerfully recognise, in his slave, the rights which 
each member of the human family possesses, than the 
Spaniard or the Portuguese ; and that these should do 
the same more readily than the English, the Dutch, and 
the North Americans. In the East, and in the Spa- 
nish colonies, a mode is legalized in which the slave is 
enabled to accumulate property to purchase his own 
freedom: but in the United States’ the law does not 
recognise in the slave the right to accumulate property 
for the purpose ; and in some of our own West India 
colonies the master formerly incurred a fine of 100/. 
currency by the manumission of a slave. Again, in the 
East, “ born slaves,” or those who were enslaved in early 
age, are quite as well instructed as the mass of the 
people, and perhaps better; and latterly, in our own 
colonies, the law has encouraged the instruction of the 
slaves in reading, writing, and the principles of re- 
ligion. But in many of the slave-holding states of 
North America yery severe penalties are affixed to 
the offence of teaching a slave to read or write, 
and we have some rather recent instances of their being 
enforced with considerable rigour. We rejoice ex- 
ceedingly in the measures which have recently been 
taken for the abolition of negro slavery in the British 
dominions. As the condition of our colonial slaves 
has been more fully laid before the public than per- 
haps that of any other class of men whatever, we 
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with it as to render it needless for us to institute 2 
detailed comparison or contrast between it and the 
forms of slavery which we now propose to exhibit. We 
say forms, because on consideration we feel that it 
will be within the limits of our design to preface 
an account of slavery under the Moslem by a brief 
statement of the most favourable form in which it has 
appeared in a Christian country. This was under one 
of the most despotic of governments, that of Brazil a 
quarter of a century since, when its circumstances were 
considerably different from what they are now. We are 
not prepared to show to what extent, if any, the con- 
dition of the slave has been modified by the alteration, 
but ‘we proceed to say what it was. Besides Sundays, 
the calendar gave the slave thirty-five holidays in the 
course of the year; and the law compelled the master 
to manumit him for the price at which he was originally 
purchased, or at his present value, if greater than the 
prime cost. This law was sometimes evaded indeed ; 
but general opinion was decidedly in its favour, and 
the clergy employed their great influence in giving 
effect to its provisions. The law in itself, as well as 
an equally favourable law in the then Spanish colonies, 
might be set at nought; but, as it was necessary 
to respect public opinion, it seldom happened that 
a slave who had obtained sufficient money for the 
purpose found much difficulty in purchasing his free- 
dom. A woman who had reared ten children was 
entitled to her freedom: but this law was more easily 
evaded than the other ; or, more probably, as the chil- 
dren remained slaves, the tenderness of a mother’s 
heart seldom allowed her to separate her lot from theirs, 
by urging her claim to freedom. Many slaves were 
manumitted by the wills of their deceased masters, and 
sometimes wealthy persons indulged in this act of 
charity during their lives. More frequently than by 
either of those methods, the entail of slavery was cut 
off by another law, which provided that when a negro 
child was presented at the baptismal font, the master 
was bound to accept five pounds, if offered, as the price 
of its freedom. By these various means considerable 
numbers became free; and to the infinite honour of 
the Brazilians, above the English and above the Ame- 
ricans, be it spoken, that, when once the barrier of 
slavery was removed, little difference was made by law 
between the different castes, and less by public opinion ; 
so that there was no country which presented so few 
obstacles to that amalgamation between the white and 
the coloured person by which prosperity and safety are 
best secured in countries so circumstanced. 

In Mohammedan countries the most unfavourable 
portion of the slave’s existence, as such, is while in the 
hands of the Geelab or slave-merchant, and until he is 
sold to one who designs to keep him permanently. In 
the first instance, if negroes, they suffer much during 
the journey from the place of purchase to that of sale. 
For instance, it has been known that in the journey 
from Sennaar and Darfoor to the slave-mart at Cairo, 
or even the intermediate one at Siout, the loss in a 
slave-caravan, of men, women, camels, and horses, 
amounted to not less than 4000. The circumstances of 
the mart itself scarcely appear in a more favourable aspect 
than those of the journey ; whether we regard the miser- 
able beings, as in the market at Cairo, crowded together 
in inclosures like the sheep-pens in Smithfield-market, 
amidst the abominable stench and uncleanness which 
result from their confinement ;—whether, as in an- 
other great mart at Muscat, we perceive the dealer 
walking to and fro with a stick in his hand between 
two lots of ill-clothed boys and girls whom he is offering 
for sale, proclaiming aloud, as he passes, the price 
fixed on each; or else leading his strings of slaves 
through the narrow and dirty streets, and “ calling out 
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auction: ‘ number one—handsome young man, five 
hundred piastres ; number two—a little older, but very 
healthy and strong, four hundred piastres ;’ and so on 
till he has described the whole string of miserable 
beings*;” or whether, finally, the white slaves, male 
or female, are more privately exhibited, in good con- 
dition and gay attire, while the dealer, in the true 
jockey style, expatiates on their good qualities or ac- 
complishments, which they are required to exhibit. 

The slaves thus variously exhibited usually appear 
quite indifferent to the process, or only show an 
anxiety to be sold, from knowing that, as slaves 
finally purchased, their condition will be much amelio- 
rated. The slave in eastern countries, after he is trained 
to service, attains the condition of a favoured domestic. 
Except at a few sea-ports, he is very rarely put to hard 
labour : there are no fields in Mohammedan Asia tilled 
by slaves; no manufactories in which they must toil ; 
their occupations are wholly of a domestic nature, and 

behaviour is rewarded with kindness and con- 
fidence, which raises them in the community to which 
they belong. A slave, if of competent ability, is early 
employed as an agent in traffic, and intrusted with his 
master’s property to a considerable amount. 

The word “ Slave” is nowhere, in Mohammedan 
countries, a term of opprobrium, nor does it even convey 
the idea of a degraded condition. The white as well 
as.the black slaves usually marry, and their children, 
who are termed “ House-born,” become, in a manner, 
part of the master’s family; and the former not un- 
frequently. lose, by a marriage in the family of their 
master, or some other equally respectable connexion, 
all trace of their origin. Under such a mode of treat- 
ment, the house-born, and often indeed the purchased 
slaves of the Mohammedans, are found to interest them- 
selves strongly in the welfare of their masters, and have 
been known to lay down their lives in their defence. 
They are in general perfectly trustworthy, and instances 
are not few in which they have been left sole heirs of 
the property their care has helped to accumulate. It is 
not at all unusual among the Mohammedans to grant 
small pieces of land toa slave, or teach him a profession, 
that he may, through industry and frugality, attain the 
means of paying for his freedom, at the same time that 
he acquires habits which render him worthy of it. 
Mohammedans are also encouraged to manumit their 
slaves by a law which gives them a title to any property 
of which the person to whom they have granted freedom 
may die possessed, in default of natural heirs. 

The white slaves, who, in Turkey and Persia, are 
chiefly Georgians, frequently rise to the highest offices 
i the state. -Many such have been grand viziers and 
pashas in Turkey. Until a recent period, a body of 
such men, under the name of Mamelukes, were domi- 
nant ‘in Egypt. The pashalic of Bagdad was, until 
about three years since, governed by.a similar body, 
and none but one who had been originally a Georgian 
slave could be pasha. A knowledge of these facts, and 
of the usually kind treatment which the slaves of Mo- 
hammedans receive, disposes Georgian parents to sell 
their own children to them; and this is one cause why 
that most beautiful and fertile of countries, Georgia, 
is in so miserable a condition. How little slavery is 
dreaded is also shown by the fact that even Mohammedan 
parents or relatives are, in cases of emergency, ready 
enough to offer their children for sale. During the 
famine which, a few years since, drove the people of 
Mosul to Bagdad, one could not pass the streets with- 
out being annoyed by the solicitations of parents to 
purchase their boys and girls for the merest trifle ; and 
even in Koordistan, when no constraining motive ap- 


* See ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ from which work, and Colonel John- 
son’s ‘ Journey from India to England, the substance of the two 
paragraphs immediately following is chiefly drawn, 
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peared to exist, we have been sounded as to our wij. 
lingness to purchase younger members of the family. 
Europeans in the East are scarcely considered amenabie 
to any general rules, but Christians generally are no} 
allowed to possess any other than negro slaves, 

Having stated at the outset the superior advantages 
which the law affords to the slave in absolute govern. 
ments, it becomes an interesting inquiry to ascertain 
whence this difference arises ; for certainly we have no 
right to conclude that the Brazilian or the Turk js 
naturally a more humane character than the English- 
man or the North American. Several causes may be 
assigned ; none perhaps singly satisfactory, but suff. 
cient, unitedly, to diminish our surprise. 

With regard to the mild aspect of slavery among the 
Moslems, it may be considered that the slaves in the 
East are not Africans so exclusively or so generally 
as to connect in the master’s mind the misfortune of 
slavery with the guilt of “ a skin not coloured like his 
own.” It can hardly be doubted that this simple cir. 
cumstance has had considerable influence in procuring 
for slaves generally better treatment than they might 
have obtained if uniformly negroes ; and we are fully 
persuaded that if the single circumstance of colour had 
not been against the negro, he would long since have 
ceased to be a slave in the countries ruled by civilized 
men. Our general conduct is more usually influenced 
by our feelings and instincts than by our deliberate 
convictions; and it is possible that one who would 
cheerfully, and without hesitation, respond in the affir- 
mative to the negro appeal,—** Am I not a man and a 
brother ? ”—would yet, in his every-day feelings, regard 
the ebon hue, the flat nose, the thick lip, and the woolly 
hair, as the characteristics of a distinct and inferior 
race. These circumstances certainly do make a dis- 
tinction; and unfortunately it is too much the habit 
of all men, whether white, black, brown, or red, to 
consider all others their inferiors in those circumstances 
in which they differ from themselves. 

The greater mildness of the slave-laws under despotic 
governments may perhaps be accounted for by the 
consideration that, in such states, the government is a 
party distinct from both the master and the slave, 
and is likely to act with more even-handed justice 
than the masters themselves would perhaps exhibit 
when furnished with those legislative influences which 
they possess in democratic states. On the other 
hand, it may be questioned whether the mild codes of 
slave-law in South America had much favourable in- 
fluence on the condition of the actual slave. The 
government and the master regarded the slave dif- 
ferently ; and the former, in wide and thinly-peopled 
countries, could not always oblige the master to carry 
its own kind intentions into effect. Thus the’ condi- 
tion of the slave was not upon the whole ’ perhaps 
better than in the English colonies and in the United 
States, where the law is more severe. This’ severity of 
the slave-code among themselves the North Americans 
account for by saying that, as the executive is intrusted 
with comparatively but little power, it is more necessary 
for them to provide for their. safety by severe laws and 
rigid precautions than in monarchical states, in’ which 
the executive has usually a large military force at its 
disposal. 


Manner of Clearing Chestnuts from the Husk in Savoy. 
—In this beautiful part of the king of Sardinia’s dominions 
they have the following manner of cleaning chestnuts from 
the husk :—climbing the lofty trees, they beat down the 
chestnuts with a long stick until the branches are entirely 
bare; they then collect all those that have not opened by 
the fall, and, piling them up in heaps, put a slight Jayer of 
earth over all, and leave them for a fortnight or three 
weeks, according to the state in which they were when they 





were covered. The earth is then removed, and the fruit 
beatea with sticks until the husks fall off. 
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{ North-West View of Ely Cathedral. } 


Tue above is a view of the cathedral ef Ely as seen 
from the north-west. The form of this fine old church 
is the usual one of a cross, of which the longest limb, 
extending from north to south, is of the length of 535 
feet, and the shorter, or transept, 190. Over the inter- 
section of the two rises an elegant lantern tower of 
an octagonal shape to the height of 170 feet. Another 
still loftier tower crowns the western termination 


of the building. It is a massive square, as may be seen 
from the engraving, surmounted by four hexagonal 
turrets rising from the four angles. Formerly this 
tower was terminated by a pointed spire, which made 
the height of the whole 270 feet. It is still a height of 
215 feet from the ground to the summit of the turrets. 
The west front, on which so much embellishment has 
been bestowed in most other cathedrals, derives its 
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imposing effect almost entirely from this great tower. 
It is flanked on the south side by a handsome structure, 
terminating in two battlemented turrets; and the 
lower part of another building of the same form, which 
probably had never been completed, is also attached to 
it on the north. The entrance into the nave is under 
the centre of the tower, the great door opening into an 
elegant and capacious vestibule. The yiew from the 
floor upwards through the tower is very striking. 

The high and insulated tract of ground forming 
what is called the Isle of Ely, and especially the spot 
on which the city of that name stands, dates its reputa- 
tion for sanctity from a period not long subsequent to 
the introduction of varenneety lato Saxon Britain. A 
convent is said to have been built here about the year 
673 by Ethelfreda, a daughter of one of the kings of 
East Anglia, and a famous saint of those days. It is 
supposed that remains of the sacred edifices then erected 
still exist in some of the prebendal houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present cathedral. It was not till the 
year 1109 that the bishopric of Ely was established ; 
but the present church, which was then converted into 
a cathedral, or rather the original building of which 
the present church is an extension, had probably been 
founded some time before that event. Little, however, 
if any thing, beyond perhaps a portion of the founda- 
tion of the ancient abbey-chureh, remains in the present 
building. The oldest part of the cathedral is the tran- 
sept, which appears to be of the early part of the twelfth 
century, The rest has been the work of successive 
ages. The nave is ascertained to have heen finished 
some time before the year 1174. The character of the 
architecture in this part of the church is nearly the 
same as in the transept. In both, the arches are not 
pointed but circular, the pillars are remarkable for 
their solidity and strength, and the whole wears the 
heavy features of the early Norman style. 

Between 1174 and 1189 the great western tower was 
erected by Bishop Rydel. Its massive proportions still 
indicate the prevalence of the old idea of firmness and 
breadth as the principles of architectural effect ; but the 
lighter and more ornamental character of the upper 
part of it, composed of successive tiers of small columns, 
and freely admitting the light through numerous 
windows, shows the change that was even then 
rapidly coming over the art. The elegant vestibule 
projecting from the line of the front, and formerly 
known by the name of the Galilee, was added about 
the close of the same century by Bishop Eustachius. 

The part of the church to the east of the transept 
was begun by Bishop Hugh Northwold about 1234, 
and finished in 1250, During this interval also the 
present central tower was erected by the sub-prior 
of the convent, Alan de Walsingham, in the room of 
a former square-shaped tower, which had fallen on the 
12th -of February, 1322, The three most westerly 
arches of the nave had also been thrown down by this 
accident; and they too were restored by the liberality 
of the sub-prior, His expenditure upon the whole 
work was 24061. 4s. 1ld. The part of the cathedral 
immediately to the east of the central tower, which 
was originally called the Presbytery, is now fitted 
up as the choir; but this is an alteration which was 
only made about the middle of the last century. The 
choir was formerly immediately under the tower. 

The interior of Ely Cathedral is very magnificent. 
The vaulted roof of the nave is sixty feet from the floor, 
and now that the Presbytery, or east end of the church, 
by being converted into the choir, has been added to the 
vista from the west end, an extent of prospect is pro- 
duced corresponding to this altitude. Much of the 
tracery and other sculpture on the windows and pillars 
is also exceedingly rich and beautiful. In the great 
window of the east end of the church there is a painting 
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of St. Peter ; and the delivery of the same apostle from 
prison by the angel is the subject of an old Italigy 
painting, which has been considered to have muh 
merit, over the altar. Various tombs and monumenta| 
chapels adorn different parts of the church ; among the 
rest the chapel of Bishop Alcock, who died in 1500, a 
the east end of the north transept, and that of Bisho 

West, who died in 1530, in the south transept. Both 
these structures, the latter especially, are in the most 
rich and fanciful style of Gothic ornamental work. 
But they have suffered greatly, as well as all the other 
old monuments, from neglect and ill usage. Among 
the tombs, one of the most interesting is that of John 
Tiptoft, the famous Earl of Worcester, who was 
executed on Tower Hill, on the 18th of October, 1470, 
and of whom it has been said that “ the axe then did 
at one blow cut off more learning than was left in the 
heads of all the surviving nobility.” This light of a 
dark time was three times married, and he is here 
represented accompanied by two of his wives. 


CIGAR MANUFACTORY IN MANILLA, 

Tue royal cigar manufactory is situated at Binondo 
(in the suburbs of Manilla), and near the church of 
the same name. We first entered by a stone passage, 
close to which were the storehouses for the leaf-tobaceo; 
from this we passed into a narrow lane, walled at one 
end, and having at the other a small lodge and 
through which persons employed in the manufacture took 
their departure, having previously undergone a search in 
the lodge by persons appointed for the purpose, to pre- 
vent smuggling. On entering this lane, the heavy stone 
building of the manufactory was before us, and over the 
entrance-door were the royal arms of Spain. On entering, 
and ascending a staircase, we came to the “ recei ing-hal 
for cigars,” where, on bamboo platforms, were seen the 
bendles of cigars ready for sale. From this hall we 

into a long room, in which the powerful smell of ‘ 
and an incessant clattering of stones, informed us we were 
in the midst of the manufacturers. In this room a 
number of women were employed, and the whole number 
of that sex, of all ages, engaged in the manufactory, was 
stated to be four thousand. The women were seated ata 
low table, and employed in rolling the leaf-tobaceo into 
cigars, which is effected in the following manner :—the leaf 
is spread on the table, moistened with a little water, and 
then poee over; after this it is beaten quite smooth with 
a small round stone, another leaf is then joined to it, and, 
after undergoing the same process, forms the wrapper of the 
cigar ; the small pieces of tobacco (usually the cuttings of 
the ends of the cigars, when cut to the requisite lengths) 
are then placed inside, and being rolled up, the cigar is s0 
far completed. They are then tied into bundles, each bundle 
containing a certain number, and passed into the hands of 
other women, who cut a small piece from each end to make 
them of the requisite length, when they are ready for sale 
The quantity of cigars manufactured must be enormous, 
the principal portion of which is consumed in Manilla and 
the neighbouring provinces. The quantity exported, a mer- 
cantile gentleman informed me, did not amount to more than 
the value of 100,000 dollars annually. The revenue de- 
rived by the government from this manepely is stated to 
amount to 500,000 dollars per annum. Underneath the 
rooms in which the women are employed, one thousand male 
natives are engaged in the manufacture of small paper cigars, 
named cigarillos. They sit at tables, having enclosed 
them a quantity of chopped tobacco, the paper (ready cut in 
the requisite sizes) is at hand for the envelopes; the ne- 
cessary quantity of tobacco is then taken in one of the pieces 
of paper and rolled up, in which action the two thumbs are 
principally employed, and they are made with great rapidity. 
The cigarillos are tied up in bundles of thirty each, which 
are placed in an envelope on which the royal arms are 
stamped. The consumption of this kind is local: when this 
is considered, and that each bundle contains thirty, and that 
one thousand men are constantly employed in making them, 
and four thousand women engaged in the manufacture of 
the cigars, some idea may be formed of the prodigious con- 
sumption of tobacco in the Philippine Islands alone.— 
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: Personal Character of Books.—Some books have a sort 
of personal character. We are attached to the work for the 
sake of the author. Thus we read Walton's ‘ Angler’ as 
we would converse with an agreeable old man, not so much 
for what he says, as for his manner of saying it, and the 
pleasure he takes in the subject.—Characteristics, 1823. 


The Vineyards of Savoy.—In most other countries where 
the vine is cultivated, the plant is not allowed to exceed four 
ot five feet in height. In Savoy, however, they have quite 
a different method. They fell large trees, and leaving them 
on the ground until the verdure is entirely departed, strip 
them of the bark and smaller branches. They then raise 
and fix them firmly in the ground, and planting the vines 
at their foot, leave them to grow to whatever elevation they 
please; so that they are often seen rising to the height of 
twenty-five or even thirty feet. In the vine season, when 
covered with clustering bunches of grapes, they make a 
beautiful appearance. 





THE ALPINE MARMOT. 


Tus interesting little animal belongs to the order 
Rodentia and the genus Arctomys, and is the species 
with which we are best acquainted. It is classed among 
rats by Linnzeus, and in its appearance is compared by 
some writers to a diminutive bear or badger; but the 
disposition of its teeth, and its internal conformation, 
evince its closer affinity to the squirrel family. 

The animal, when full grown, attains the size of a rab- 
bit, measures about fifteen inches from the nose to the 
root of the tail, and two feet including the tail,—and 
generally weighs about nine pounds. The characteristics 
of the genus to which it belongs are thus stated :— 
There are two incisors in each jaw, and ten grinders in 
the upper, and eight in the lower jaw; four toes, with a 
tubercle in place of a thumb on the fore-feet, and five 
toeson the hinder. The genus possesses no cheek pouches, 
like some others belonging to the same family ; and the 
individual species we are considering has a thick and 
short body, short legs, and very short round ears; the 
tail differs materially from that of the squirrel, being 
much shorter in proportion, and straight. The head is 
large and thick—flattened at the top ; the nose blunt and 
thick, and is often carried erect when the animal sits. 
The muzzle is furnished with whiskers, and there are long 
hairs also above and below each eye. The upper part 
of the body may be generally described as of a rather 
light grey colour, and the lower part of a light fawn 
colour. ‘The grey darkens towards the head and tail, 
and the latter becomes nearly black towards the ex- 
tremity. The ears are of a lighter grey than the sur- 
rounding parts. The toes of the hind feet are whitish, 
and those of the fore feet black. The circuit of the 
muzzle is white. The fur of the animal is generally 
long and soft. The hairs of the tail are thicker and 
coarser than those of other parts, while below the tail, 
and inside the limbs, the hair is very short, leaving 
those parts almost naked. 

These marmots inhabit the higher parts of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, just below the regions of perpetual 
snow, and are also found in some parts of Asia. They 
avoid moist places, and prefer small and narrow valleys, 
exposed to’ the south, south-east, or south-west. In 
such places they construct their domiciles under the 
earth, each family living in its distinct habitation. 
The entrance is usually placed under some stony 
mass. In forming their dwellings they scoop out 
the earth with great dexterity and expedition. By 
throwing away a small part and beating the re- 
mainder close, they form a very compact and solid 
passage. Their excavations may be compared to the 
letter Y, the proper dwelling-place, or room, being at 
the point where the limbs branch off. The extreme 
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when the branches are formed, and seldom less than 
eight feet when they are not. The first passage, 
which is barely wide enough to admit the animal, is 
about six feet in length; and the cell in which it termi- 
nates is round or oval, arched at top, and in its form 
may be compared to an oven. It is from three to seven 
feet in diameter, being larger or smaller according to the 
number of the family, and very comfortably lined with 
hay and moss, of which a good stock is laid in during 
the summer. The use of the passages which branch 
off from this chamber is rather a matter of conjecture. 
It is commonly supposed that one of these passages is 
used for the expulsion of their excrements, that the 
chamber may not be defiled; and as the marmot is a 
very cleanly animal, this is not unlikely. In the other 
passage there is always found a peculiar cavity, from 
which it is supposed they take the earth with which, to- 
gether with stones and hay, they build up the entrance 
to their burrow on the approach of winter. The pre- 
cise position in the burrow which the cell occupies is 
variously stated by different naturalists. Some place it 
at the extremity of one of the branches, while others,. 
among whom are MM. Geoffroy St. Hilaire and F. 
Cuvier, in their ‘ Histoire Natureile des Mammiferes,’ 
give it the situation which we have assigned to it; but 
these gentlemen also assert that the branches are only 
occasionally met with. The passages are always con- 
ducted in a straight line, unless the intervention of a 
rock or some other obstacle obliges the industrious 
animal to take another direction. 

In these burrows the marmot spends one-half of the 
year in sleep. It retreats to them at a period which 
varies from the middle of September to the middle of 
October, according to the vathy or late approach of 
the winter. It remains shut up until March or April, 
and then removes the cement with which it had blocked 
up the entrance, by pulling it inward, and comes forth. 
At first they gc down to the lower of the mountains, 
where the season is more advanced, and on the approach 
of summer return to the neighbourhood of their proper 
homes. 

The marmot,—organized for digging, destined for 
an obscure underground life, requiring for its nourish- 
ment only the herbs and roots which grow in the 
neighbourhood of its habitation, and finding in its sub- 
terranean retreat the means of escape from most of its 
enemies,—does not the powers of many other 
animals of the order to which it belongs. It cannot 
leap like the rat, or climb like the squirrel. It walks 
but slowly, and raises itself to a short distance with 
effort; though it mounts with more facility than it 
descends. It rarely climbs, however, unless in the 
clefts of rocks, which it then does by the alternate use 
of its back and legs, in the same manner that chimneys 
are ascended by climbing-boys. Notwithstanding this 
want of agility, it does not appear that the marmots are 
often taken above ground, though they are usually out 
in sunshiny weather, in which they seem to have great 
enjoyment. Early in the morning the old marmots 
come out of their holes, and, when the sun is . 
bring out their young ones. The latter scamper about 
on all sides, chase one another, and, when disposed for 
more quiet enjoyment, seat themselves on their hind- 
feet, and remain in that posture facing the sun, with an 
air expressive of great satisfaction. While these parties 
are thus amusing themselves, or busied in collecting 
food or materials with which to line their winter habi- 
tations, they are not unmindful of their personal safety. 

One of their number is posted as a sentinel upon a rock, 
or some other commanding spot, and if he perceives an 
enemy, or any unusual object that disquiets him, he 
sends forth a piercing cry, upon which the others retreat 
in all haste to their burrows, or, if these are too distant, 
ensconce themselves under the rocks, As they have 
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great quickness of ‘sight, and can discern an enemy at 
a great distance, they are rarely surprised. 

The marmots never assume an offensive attitude 
towards other animals; and when apprehensive for 
their safety, their first consideration is retreat. When 
afraid of any serious invasion, they forsake their habita- 
tions in entire families, and wander from mountain to 
mountain until they find a spot where they deem it 
eligible to construct new retreats. When, however, 
they are driven to the last extremity, and retreat is 
impracticable, they defend themselves with great spirit 
even against men and dogs; and with their teeth, with 
which they can inflict very terrible bites, and with their 
claws, they assail all who approach them. 

The Alpine marmots breed in the summer, and the 
litter usually consists of three or four young ones, and 
sometimes as many as six. It has not yet been ascer- 
tained whether the young, which with the parents 
compose a family, are the produce of two years or of 
one year only. , If the latter, the number of the young 
indicates that there must be several broods in one year. 

When the marmots retreat to their cells for their 
winter sleep they are generally very fat, and continue 
so for nearly three months; but after that, they gra- 
dually decline, and are very thin by the time they 
awake. In their torpid state they lie in the hay close 
to one another, and rolled up like hedge-hogs, without 
exhibiting any visible appearances of life ; but they may 
be revived by a gradual and gentle heat. From fifteen 
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to sixteen are usually found together, and sometj 
but not often, two families are found in the same byr. 
row ; and still more. rarely is one marmot found alone, 
During their winter sleep they are taken in great num. 
bers, partly for the sake of their skins, which are used 
as furs, and partly for their flesh, which is then considered 
by the mountaineers as an agreeable article of food, by 
which is not relished by persons of more delicate appetite, 
The fat of the marmot, which tastes like hog’s-lard, is 
considered by the inhabitants of the Alps to possess 
medicinal virtues. By the Savoyards they are chiefly 
taken for the purpose of exhibiting them through vari. 
ous parts of Europe, after they have been tamed, 4 
young one is easily domesticated ; and may with little 
difficulty be taught to sit upright, or to walk on jis 
hind feet. It is sometimes even taught to dance witha 
stick between its paws, and to perform a great variety 
of feats. In its tame state the marmot will eat almost 
everything except flesh. When drinking, it raises its 
head at almost every sip, like a fowl, looking around 
with watchfulness and. apprehension. ~ It, however, 
drinks very little. Its most ,.marked partiality is fo 
milk and butter; and its strongest aversion is {o- 
wards dogs. Unless carefully watched, it is very de. 
structive to all kinds of provisions, clothes, linen, and 
furniture; and the power of its teeth is such, that no 
cage that is not well guarded with iron can retain it in 
bondage. Tame marmots, if kept sufficiently warm, 
are able to dispense with their winter’s sleep. 
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